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SAVED FROM THE WRECK, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER If,—MARY AND HENRY TALBOT LEAVE ROSE COTTAGE 
FOR LONDON. 

Axout a fortnight after the funeral of Mrs. Talbot, the 
orphan brother and sister were seated alone in the little 
parlour at Rose Cottage. It was the last day they were 

to spend together in the home of their childhood. 

The cottage had been relet by the landlord, and the 
furniture—with the exception of a few articles retained 
as tokens of remembrance—had been sold at a valuation, 
for the benefit of the orphans, to the new tenants, who 
were to take possession on the following day, 
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When it was stated in the preceding chapter that 
Mary and Henry Talbot were left, apparently, without a 
friend in the world able and willing to serve them, re- 
ference was made to friends upon whom they had a 
claim, and whose duty it was to render them assistance 
in their hour of trial. These friends failed them in their 
need; but it is rarely the case that young people in 
their position find themselves utterly friendless, unless 
they have forfeited, by their own misconduct, all claim 
to the friendship of others. Henry Talbot had been 
already offered, and had temporarily accepted, a situation 
in the office of a lawyer with whom his father had had 
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business dealings; and Mary had been offered, and had 
also temporarily accepted, theshelter of ahome at the 
residence of an old lady who had once occupied the 
position of housekeeper to the parents of Mrs. Talbot, 
and who now lived in the outskirts of London. 

The sale of the furniture of Rose Cottage had, after 
the servants’ wages, and a few trifling outstanding debts 
due to the village shopkeepers, had been paid, left the 
young people in possession of a hundred and fifty pounds 
with which to begin the world on their own account; 
and they were now quietly talking about their future 
prospects, prior to their separation and departure to 
their new homes. 

“Tt was very kind in Mr. Dawson to offer me em- 
ployment,” said Henry, after a brief pause in the con- 
versation. “But I shan’t stay long with him. As 
soon as you are comfortably settled I shall go to India, 
or America, or somewhere. I shan’t remain a poor beg- 
gar in England.” 

“To India or America, Henry dear ?” exclaimed Mary. 
“You would leave me alone in England?” she added, 
sorrowfully. 

“Only for a short time, Mary,” replied the boy, con- 
fidently. ‘That is, if you like to rejoin me in India or 
America, or wherever I may go. Otherwise, you know, 
I shall send you money to England. You see, you'll 
have only me to look to now, and I’m sure I shall do 
better abroad than here, without friends to help me, or 
money to help myself.” 

“Henry dear, you are not speaking seriously ?” 

“ Ain’t I, though? Indeed, Mary, I am.” 

“Why not remain with Mr. Dawson ?” 

“To starve through life—a mere lawyer's clerk !” 

“ Only till you were a lawyer yourself.” 

“That shows how much women know about such 
things,” said Henry, rudely interrupting his sister. 
“ To become a lawyer, I must be an articled clerk in the 
first place; I know enough to know that; and that 
would cost I don’t know how much money. Then, if I 
had the means to become an articled clerk, I wouldn’t 
become one. I hate the law; I should never stick to 
it, I know. I wish papa had let me enter the navy.” 

“You know how long poor papa served in the navy 
without promotion, Henry ?” said Mary. 

“He was a lieutenant. He might have been a cap- 
tain, perhaps, if he had continued in the service. At all 
events, I could do as he did: I could enter the mer- 
chant service——” 

“ Amd perhaps be lost at sea, like poor dear papa,” 
interrupted Mary, her voice trembling as she spoke. 
“T should then be left alone in the world. You know, 
dear Henry, how anxious poor mamma always was when 
papa was away, and how she objected to your going to 
sea when you first expressed a wish to enter the navy. 
Henry, I should be so unhappy if you were to go to sea 
now !” 

“Well, Mary,” answered the boy, “I wouldn’t go to 
sea as a sailor if I thought it would vex you; but you 
may make yourself easy, Iam too old now. I was in 
hope that papa would have bought me a commission in 
the army. He would if he had lived. He almost pro- 
mised last time he was at home. But I have made up 
my mind to go abroad to one of the colonies. There, at 
least, I shall have a fairer field open to me, and I feel 
confident of success; but I shall not go just yet. I 
shall see you comfortably settled first. You say nothing 
about yourself? It’s very good of old Margaret to offer 


you a home, and I dare say the old lady is pretty well off 
now ; but you won’t think of remaining with her ?” 
“No, dear, certainly not; I wouldn’t remain to be a 
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burden upon poor good old Margaret on any consideration. 
But have no fears for me, Henry: Ican teach music and 
drawing; you know how my drawings have been 
praised. I may be able to work for the picture-dealers ; 
and, at all events, if I fail to obtain such employment as I 
fancy will best suit me, I can at least get a situation as 
@ nursery governess.” 

“A precious situation for a young lady like you! 
However,” he continued, with a boyish assumption of 
masculine superiority, “I suppose a woman can’t do 
anything better. That’s why I mean to go abroad, Mary. 
In a year or two I shall be a man, and then you must 
come and live with me, and take care of my house till I 
am married; and then you needn’t go away unless you 
get married yourself, which won’t be likely, because, of 
course, you'll marry no one but a gentleman, and a gen- 
tleman isn’t likely to marry you without some fortune, 
which I may be able to give you perhaps in course of 
time. But we won’t look forward to that just now.” 

Mary Talbot could not help smiling to herself, though 
sadly, at her young brother’s sanguine anticipations and 
promises of patronage. She had much less faith thay 
he in the certainty of his meeting with success in what- 
ever occupation he might choose to engage; but she said 
nothing to discourage him, aud she hoped his idea of 
going abroad was merely a boyish fancy which he would 
not long retain. 

They walked abroad and visited together, probably 
for the last time, all the favourite haunts of their happy 
childhood; and together visited and wept over the 
newly-made grave of their mother, and thought sadly, 
as young hearts do sometimes think, of the fond and 
dearly-loved father whose unknown grave in the ocean 
depths they could mever visit. Then they bade a kind 
farewell to several poor and aged cottagers who had long 
been pensioners of their deceased mother, and who 
would suffer sadly through the loss of their kind bene- 
factress ; and then they returned to the cottage, and sai 
up late into the night talking over the past and building 
bright hopes for the fature, until at length they retired 
to rest for the last time in the only home they had ever 
known—the home soon no longer to be theirs, but 
which, so Jong as they lived, would be fondly enshrined 
in their memory. 

Early the next morning they set out for London, and 
were met on their arrival in the evening, at the coach- 
office in Oxford-street, by the ci-devant housekeeper, who 
received them kindly, amd took them to her pretty cot- 
tage in Hammersmith, which she begged them to look 
upon as their home so long as they chose to make her 
happy by remaining with her. 

Henry, however, went in a few days to the lawyer’s 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mary, though she 
gratefully accepted the kind old lady’s offer of a home, 
determined immediately to seck for some employment, 
by means of which she would render herself independent 
of what she felt was, after all, but the charity of one 
upon whose generosity she had no actual claim. 

Through the recommendation of the old housekeeper, 
she was soon engaged to give lessons in music and 
drawing to the daughters of three or four of the better 
class of shopkeepers ; and, though her earnings were but 
small, they were at least sufficient to enable her to sup- 
port herself, with economy, without entrenching upon 
the little capital which she and her brother had equally 
shared between them. 

Distasteful as was Henry’s employment in the lawyer’s 
office, he laboured at it assiduously, as he had promised 
his sister, and gave satisfaction to his employer; but, in 
spite of Mary’s endeavours to persuade him to remain 
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-with the kind-hearted lawyer, he firmly adhered to his 
original resolution to seek his fortune abroad as soon as 
he saw his sister comfortably settled. He had at length 
determined to choose America, because it was nearer 
England, and he and his sister could thus correspond 
with each other more readily. 

Mary, perceiving that no arguments that she could 
us¢ could alter her brother’s resolve, strove to reconcile 
herself, as best she could, to the idea of their separa- 
tion. 

CHAPTER IlI,—ANOTHER SHIPWRECK. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which the Andro- 
mache East Indiaman drove on shore near the Lizard 
light-honse, a party of sailors and fishermen were stand- 
ing on the summit of the cliffs, between St. Mawes and 
Deadman’s Point, on the south coast of Cornwall, watch- 
ing with intense interest the effects of the storm upon 
the waters of the Channel, far beneath their feet. The 
gale was beginning to subside, although the wind still 
blew with great violence; and, though the rain had 
ceased, the sky still wore a dull, leaden hue, and the 
atmosphere was “ dank” and misty with the spray blown 
up from the angry waters. 

“ Aw think, Bill, ’t ha’ well-nigh blown itsen ont,” 
observed one of the group to his next neighbour. 
“What says thou, maite P” 

“ Aw think zo,.mysen, Jemmy,” was the reply; “but 
theer’ll be wracks enough ’long t’ coast. Aw ne’er see 
a harder gale, sin’ aw weer a lad, as aw can mind.” 

«*Tweer a marcy, Bill,” replied the first speaker, 
who wore a wooden leg, and was several years older 
than his companions, who appeared to look up to him 
with a sort of rude reverence—* ’tweer a marcy as a’ 
th’ boats weer in, when t’ gale coom on. Theer’d ha’ 
been sad wark i’ th’ village if a’ th’ fisher-lads had been 
out to sea i’ sich a storm as thisn. Aw mind oncest, 
when aw weer a lad, avore aw went to sea, mysen, 
when more’n a hunder men an’ Jads, as weer out i’ th’ 
herrin’-season, weer lost i’ one night. Ah, maates, aw 
shall ne’er forget yon time if aw weer to live to bea 
hunder——. Do ’ee see nought yonder away under t’ 
headland, shipmates?” cried the speaker, suddenly 
breaking off from his remarks. 

At this question the eyes of the whole party were 
directed towards the headland, at which the ancient 
wooden-legged mariner pointed his finger; and, dimly 
perceptible through the mist, and the gathering shades 
of evening—like the shadow of a rising object in a 
dissolving view—appeared the faint outlines of a vessel's 
hull and sails, so close under the land that the shadows 
of ship and land appeared to mingle. 

There was a few moments’ silence, only broken by 
the howling of the wind, and the angry roar of the 
waters beneath the cliff, and then, as the outlines grew 
more and more distinct, came a simultaneous cry from 
the assembled seamen— 

“°*Tis a vessel bearin’ down right into the bay! 
Heaven help ’em, they ha’n’t seen the land. Nought 
can save em now. They’ll be on to t’ reef in less’n five 
minits !” 

Evidently those on board had not seen the land, nor 
had any idea they were so near it, until the mist lifted, 
and they found themselves close under it. Nothing 
now could be done by themselves or by others to save 
the ship. They had rushed blindly to their doom, 
and they knew that in a few minutes they must meet it. 
They could see the reef almost within hail of the vessel’s 
prow; the sea boiling and seething in white hissing 
foam around the black pointed rocks. On either side, 
the rugged cliffs rose high above the mastheads; and 
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astern, the sea, whirling furiously round the headlands, 
opposed, as it were, a wall of stormy water to bar them 
in and prevent their egress. 

If now they could save their lives, they could do no 
more. This the seamen on the cliff saw at a glance, 
and waiting for nothing more they hastened back to the 
village to give the alarm. 

By the time they reached the base of the cliff, how- 
ever, they found that the people of the village were 
already on thealert. The ship, as they had anticipated, 
had struck bodily upon the reef, and almost imme- 
diately gone to pieces. Nay, they fancied they had 
heard the crash, and the wild shriek for help that 
accompanied it, amid the howling of the tempest. 
Already the waters of the bay were strewn with broken 
spars and timbers, to which the forms of the helpless 
crew were seen clinging, and already the beach was 
thronged with men, women, and even children of both 
sexes, all willing with all their strength to drag the 
boats down to the water’s edge, and launch them on 
their life-saving errand. There was no lack of volun- 
teers to man the boats; the chief evil was that too 
many pushed themselves forward, eager to take part 
in the perilous duty, and there was some fear that the 
boats might be swamped. Even the women encouraged 
their husbands, sons, and brothers to go forth to the 
rescue; for the sight before them was one to call forth 
all the keenest sympathies of a maritime population, and 
he who hung back on such an occasion would thence- 
forward have been pointed at as a coward, and regarded 
with general scorn and contempt by his neighbours. 

It was essential, however, that order should be main- 
tained, and that only a certain number should man 
each boat; and quarrels might have arisen that might 
have rendered all this generous ardour on the part of the 
fishermen of no avail, but for the timely arrival of the 
ancient wooden-legged mariner. As soon, however, as 
he was seen approaching, the direction was given to him, 
with one accord. 

‘Here cooms Jemmy Tapley,” was the cry. “ Leave 
a’ to him, lads. He'll say who’s to go and who’s to 
stay ;” and, without a word, as if it were a matter of 
course, the old seaman took the direction in his own 
hands, and all submitted to his decrees without a 
murmur. Some were ordered into the boats; others 
were appointed to launch the laden boats into the water, 
and to stand by to drag them to the beach on their re- 
turn. * Others, again, wére directed to be in readiness to 
bear the rescued, half-drowned crew to the village, near 
by, and the women were sent home to prepare the 
cottages to receive the shipwrecked men. 

Fortunately the water within the reef upon which the 
wreck lay, distant about half a mile from the shore, was 
comparatively smooth; and so well was everything 
arranged, and so promptly were the old sailor’s orders 
obeyed, that—although one or two boats were swamped 
in the surf, while their crews narrowly escaped from 
drowning, or being crushed among the rocks—the whole 
of the crew, together with the one solitary passenger on 
board the wrecked vessel, were saved through the gallant 
exertions of the fishermen, and temporarily sheltered 
in the cottages of the adjacent village of St. Davids— 
and this without the occurrence of any serious accident. 
It was found that not one of the shipwrecked crew ‘had 
suffered any serious bodily injury, though several suf- 
fered from bruises received by being dashed against the 
rocks. 

The passenger, however, was more seriously injured. 
He had been struck by some of the falling spars, or 
broken timbers, and was brought on shore in a state of 
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insensibility. He was carried to the “Fisherman’s Arms,” 
the only public-house in the village, where he was stripped 
of his wet clothing and put to bed, and left to the care 
of the landlady. 

So furiously still raged the storm that it was impos- 
sible that night to obtain the services of Doctor Pen- 
driggen, who resided only a mile or two from St. Davids, 
and who was the only medical man within a circuit of 
fifteen miles around the village. Darkness had set in 
long before the whole of the crew were rescued from 
the wreck, and the prolonged storm had caused the road 
between the village and the doctor’s house to be so 
deeply flooded, that it was dangerous to attempt to pass 
over it after nightfall. 

During the night, however, the gale greatly subsided, 
and, though the wind was still high, the doctor made 
his appearance early the next morning, accompanied on 
his errand of mercy by the rector and the curate of the 
parish, the three gentlemen having set out to visit the 
village the moment they heard that a vessel had been 
wrecked in the bay on the previous night. 

When these three gentlemen reached the beach, they 
saw that the shore was lined by a crowd of fishermen, 
women, and children, who, heedless of the fierce, cold 
wind, were watching for such portions of the wrecked 
ship’s cargo as were drifted within their reach. They 
stood in groups along the shore, and, when anything 
valuable drifted near them, they joined hand in hand, 
and, rushing into the sea breast high, seized upon the 
spoil, and hauled it to the beach, where it was handed 
over to the women and children, who dragged or bore 
it away to some secret hiding-place, or to their own cot- 
tages. 

Directly beneath the overhanging cliffs, a considerable 
distance from the shore, the aged, wooden-legged mariner, 
who had done such good service on the previous night, 
stood aloof from the busy, eager crowd, watching their 
proceedings; but whether in dissatisfaction at the work 
in which they were engaged, or in regret that his own 
physical disability prevented him from appropriating 
to himself a due share of the spoil, it was impossible to 
tell. 

“ So, Tapley,” said the rector, as the three gentlemen 
drew near the old man, who was so much occupied with 
the scene before him that he had not perceived their 
approach, “I see the people are at their old work 
again. I thought better of some whom I see among 
them.” ‘ 

The wooden-legged mariner touched his hat respect- 
fully. ‘Ay, your reverence,” he replied; “ what’s bred 
7 th’ boane arn’t easy rooted out o’ the flesh. They'll 
hearken to’ee, and make vine promises ; but, as soon as a 
wrack cooms ashore—they’Il try to save the crew, aw’ll say 
that vor ’em—but they'll claim salvage o’ t’ ciargo, spite 
0’ all the teachin’ an’ preachin’ i’ the world. But then, 
your reverence, ’em bean’t ersac’ly sailors—only fisher- 
men, like.” 

“ And if Jemmy Tapley had the use of both his lower 
limbs,” whispered the doctor in the rector’s ear, “ he’d 
be foremost among them.” 

“ Nay, nay, doctor,” replied the rector; “there does 
not breathe a more honest, trustworthy fellow than 
Jemmy Tapley.” 

“ Ay, there I agree with you; I’d trust him with 
untold gold: but ifa punt, with only a few barrels of 
herrings on board, were to be cast ashore, I’d venture 
any odds that, if Tapley had the chance, he’d risk life 
and limb to secure his share of the spoil.” 

“IT wish my niece heard you, doctor,” said the rector, 
with a smile. 
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“Nay, I dare not enter the lists against Miss War- 
dour, in disfavour of her champion knight. I’m aware 
that she regards Jemmy Tapley as the pride and mirror 
of ocean chivalry !” 

The doctor now turned to Tapley, and said, “I only 
heard of the wreck this morning ; but I understand that 
the crew were all saved P” 

“ Ay, sir; but ’tweer a narrow chance. The wrack 
went to pieces in less’n five minits arter her struck. 
*T weer an awful night, and t’ sea made a clean breach 
over her. Aw thowt, for sure, soom on ’em ’ad ha’ lost 
t’ noomber o’ their mess; but they reckoned oop a’ 
right.” 

“The vessel was from America, I hear ?” 

“ Ay, sir; oneo’ th’ New York liners. ’Pears as how 
*em lost their reck’nin’ i’ th’ murky weather, and weer 
runnin’ oop Channel ’ithout a pilot on board. So I 
heern ’em say.” 

“Tt was heaven’s mercy that no lives were lost,’ 
interposed the rector. ‘ Were there any passengers on 
board ?” 

“ On’y won, your reverence. He weer a bit bruised, 
an’ we tuk un oop to Widdy Bolitho’s ‘ public,’ seein’ as 
her could make un more coomfor’ble nor the volk i’ th’ 
village. Aw heerd un weer a’ right this mornin’.” 

“Ts he a young man P” 

“ No, sir; an elder sort o’ gemman. He weer ’most 
gone when he weer brought ashore; but ’a soon coom 
round.” 

“ We'll look in at Dame Bolitho’s as we enter the 
village,” said the rector to his companions; and, leaving 
Jemmy Tapley to his own reflections, the three gentle- 
men pursued their way towards the village. 

The Widow Bolitho’s “ public,” which stood near the 
entrance of the one long village street, was only dis- 
tinguishable from the other cottages in being somewhat 
larger, and by having red curtains to the windows, 
while a rudely-painted sign, representing a party of 
fishermen just returned from a successful cruise, and in 
a condition of glorious conviviality, was suspended by a 
crane over the doorway. 

The widow was a neat, plump little woman of some 
fifty years, whose husband had been master of a fishing- 
smack, and had perished at sea during a heavy gale of 
wind, about six years previous to the date of this 
history. 

She had set up in business with her husband’s savings, 
and prided herself upon the orderly and cleanly condi- 
tion of her house; and as, in addition to the “ public,” 
she kept_a small general shop—the only one in the 
village—she did a tolerably thriving trade. 

Doctor Pendriggen raised the latch of the door, and 
entered the “ public,” followed by his companions. They 
somewhat surprised and, to use her own expression, 
“ flustered” the good dame, who was profuse in her com- 
pliments when she perceived who her visitors really 
were. 

“ We have called, dame,” said the doctor, “to inquire 
after the gentleman who was brought from the wreck to 
your house, last night.” 

“Well, doctor, he be coom round vinely,” replied the 
widow, “ though un be sore bruised, poor genelman. But 
un thowt more o’ savin’ a pocket-book he had wi’ un, 
nor 0’ savin’ his life, aw think. He took on terr’ble 
when he thowt it weer lost, and aw do think he’d ha’ 
gone crazed if aw hadn’t vound it vor un. “I'weer in 
his inside coat pocket, an’ ’tweer a mercy ’twern’t lost 
when th’ lads tuk off his wet cloathes. But aw vound 
it for un, aw did. He do say as he be an Englishman, your 
reverence. He ha’ coom back to vind his owd vriends 
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as he left years agone, an’ ’tis a poor welcome he ha’ 
had to the shore o’ England, vor sure.” 

“Let us go up and see him,” said the doctor; and 
they followed Dame Bolitho upstairs. As they ascended, 
they could hear the voice of the rescued passenger raised 
in bitter complaint to Maggie, the serving maid. He, 
however, heard the sound of footsteps on the stairs, and 
called out—* Is that you, dame? So you’ve found your 
way up at last? Come in, and look at the stuff you’ve 
sent me up for coffee.” 

Hoping to prevent any further deprecatory remarks, 
the widow quickly threw open the bedroom door and 
ushered in the three gentlemen, saying, “Here be t’ 
reverend, sir, and t’ doctor, and Mr. Sharpe is come to 
see "ee——” 

She stopped, terrified at the scowl of her guest, who 
was indignant at being thus suddenly intruded upon by 
strangers. 

Perched up in bed, in a sitting posture, his back sup- 
ported by pillows and his body and limbs enfolded in 
blankets, his head surmounted by a red woollen night- 
cap lent him by one of the fishermen, appeared the 
rescued passenger of the Powhattan, for that was the 
name of the wrecked American packet-ship. 

His gray hair, matted with salt water and sand, 
straggled in elf-like locks from beneath the nightcap, 
and his cheeks and upper lip and chin were covered 
with gray stubble of a week’s growth, while his face and 
forehead were plentifully bedecked with black strips of 
plaster, hastily put on the night before by the widow 
and her friends, from which smears of blood had escaped 
and clotted around them. 

+ The floor and the furniture of the room, and the bed- 
ding and curtains, were all as clean as possible; never- 
theless, the place wore the generally untidy appearance 
of a bedroom in the morning. 

“Begone, woman! What do you mean by this?” 
shouted the stranger, as soon as his indignation would 
allow him to speak; and the dame bolted like a shot 
from the room, followed by her terrified handmaid, leav- 
ing the three gentlemen to explain the cause of their rude 
intrusion as best they could. ; 

“And now, gentlemen, may I ask what brought you 
here?” inquired the stranger, with grim politeness—for 
he had the look and manner of a gentleman, spite of his 
present rueful guise—drawing himself up, and dragging 
the blankets closer round him as he spoke. 

The rector instantly stepped forward and explained 
the object of the visit, and the manner in which he and 
kis friends had involuntarily been, as it were, forced 
into the room; and the stranger, when he understood the 
actual circumstances, not only recovered his temper, but 
thanked his visitors for their kindly interest in his wel- 
fare. On examination, the doctor found that the bruises 
he had received were comparatively trifling, but he had so 
severely sprained his right ankle that he was likely to be 
detained a prisoner to his room for several weeks. 

The stranger groaned, and cast a woful glance around 
the small confined apartment, and the rector, who under- 
stood the look, immediately invited him to the par- 
sonage. 

“My house is near,” he said, “ and there are abund- 
ance of spare rooms. You will be nearer the doctor, 
and will have every attention paid to you. There is no 
public accommodation in the village for an invalid.” 

The stranger protested that he could not think of 
intruding himself upon the rector’s hospitality, but the 
latter insisted that, under the circumstances, he was but 
doing his duty in rendering a shipwrecked man all the 
assistance that lay in his power; and at length it was 
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arranged that the rector, on his return home, should 
acquaint his niece that she was to prepare to receive 
an invalid guest, and that a carriage should be sent to 
convey the stranger to the rectory, as soon as the latter 
was in a condition to be removed. 

The doctor and his friends then visited the other 
cottages in which the shipwrecked crew had taken 
refuge, and saw that all were made as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. The captain of the 
wrecked ship had, with true Yankee promptitude, set 
out at daylight that morning to Falmouth to report the 
loss of his vessel, and confer with his consignees. None 
of the sailors had received any serious injury, and ina 
few days they were provided by the American consul 
at Falmouth with such absolute necessaries as they 
required, and dispatched to London, to enter on board 
other sltips belonging to the company. 

The next day, the wrecked passenger, who stated that 
his name was Aston, was supplied, also from Falmouth, 
with such necessaries, in the shape of clothing, etc., as 
he stood in need of, and in the evening was removed in 
the rector’s carriage, under the doctor’s charge, to the 
parsonage-house. 

In a few days all that remained to show the disaster 
that had befallen the ill-fated ship Powhattan was a 
small portion of the vessel’s keel still visible on the reef. 





THINGS GONE OUT OF USE. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
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Trg, “ the greatest innovator,” in his progress works 
so many social changes that it becomes us every now 
and then to take stock of our comforts, in order to 
estimate how great have been our gains. All human 
improvement is the result of accumulations of time; 
and each successive age incorporates into itself the 
substance of the preceding. The late Prince Consort 
observed, in one of his manly addresses, that “whilst 
formerly discovery was wrapped in secrecy, the publicity 
of the present day causes that no sooner is a discovery 
or invention made than it is already improved upon and 
surpassed by competing efforts. ‘To the human mind 
nothing is so fascinating as progress.” 

To begin at the beginning, we will glance at the early 
tool of education, the Horn-book, by which old persons 
now alive may have “learned their letters.” We re- 
member John Britton, born in the year 1771, used to 
tell of his learning from a schoolmistress in Wiltshire 
“ the Christ-cross-row ” from a hornbook, on which were 
the alphabet in large and small letters, and the nine 
figures in Roman and Arabic numerals. Hornbooks 
are now of great rarity; and an advertisement in a 
newspaper, many times repeated, offering a considerable 
sum for a specimen, has failed in producing an answer. 
One, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, has the leaf mounted 
on wood, and protected with transparent horn. Shen- 
stone the poet, born in 1714, was taught to read at a 
dame-school, at which 

*‘ Their books, of stature small, they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair.’ 
Cowper describes the Horn-book of his time as 
‘* Neatly secured from being soiled or torn, 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 
A book to please us at a tender age ; 
*Tis called a book, though but a single page.”” 

We have seen a Horn-book that was met with in 
Lincolnshire in 1850. It measures 9 by 5 inches; the 
alphabet, etc., are printed upon white paper, which is laid 
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upon a thin piece of oak, and is covered with a sheet 
of horn, secured in its place by eight tacks driven 
through a border or mounting of brass. Generally 
there was a handle to the Horn-book, and this had 
usually a hole for a string, whereby it was strung to the 
girdle of the little scholar. How tedious must have 
been the teaching of children by such rude and clumsy 
means as this! Nor was the Horn-book always mounted 
on a board; many were printed on the horn only, or 
pasted to its back, like one used about sixty years since 
by a friend, when a boy at Bristol. The Horn-book was 
superseded by the Battledore and Reading Made Easy, 
with which came the alphabet illustrations, though the 
spelling-book is considerably older than either. We 
remember the gingerbread alphabet, which was common 
a century and a half ago: 


** To Master John the English maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread ; 
And, that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter.”—Prior. 


What are these humble aids to learning in comparison 
with the picture alphabets and well-printed first-books 
of the present day! not forgetting the frontispiece of a 
clock-face, with moveable hands, to enable a child to tell 
what o’clock it is—which, by the way, some young folks 
are very slow in learning. 

The rude and primitive records by the use of notched 
sticks, or tallies, lasted from a very remote period to our 
time, and there is reason to believe that they were 
among the earliest means devised for keeping accounts. 
The tallies used in our Exchequer answered the pur- 
pose of receipts as well as implements of matters of 
account. They consisted of squared rods of hazel or 


other wood, upon one side of which was marked by 
notches the sum for which the tally was an acknowledg- 


ment; one kind of notch standing for £1,000, another 
for £100, another for £20, and others for 20s., 1s., etc. On 
two other sides of the tally, opposite to each other, 
the amount of the sum, the name of the payer, and the 
date of the transaction, were written by an officer called 
the Writer of the Tallies; and, after this was done, the 
stick was cleft longitudinally in such a manner that 
each piece retained one of the written sides, and one- 
half of every notch cut in the tally. One piece was then 
delivered to the person who had paid in the money, for 
which it was a receipt or acquittance, while the other 
was preserved in the Exchequer. Madox describes the 
use of these tallies as very ancient, coeval, for aught he 
knew, with the Exchequer itselfin England. A multitude 
of accountants, book-keepers, and actuaries were born 
and died, still the Exchequer accounts continued to be 
kept on the tallies. In thereign of George m1 a change 
was proposed, but violently resisted, and it took until 
1826 to get these sticks finally abolished. They were 
housed at Westminster ; in October, 1834, two cartloads 
of the sticks were burnt in one day in furnaces or stoves 
connected with the heating flues which passed beneath 
the flooring of the House of Lords, and thus set fire to 
the wood-work, and, during the night, the Houses of 
Parliament were destroyed. Clumsy as the contrivance 
may appear, tallies were effectual in the prevention of 
forgery, since no ingenuity could produce a false tally 
which should perfectly correspond with the counter- 
tally preserved at the Exchequer; and no alteration of 
the sum expressed by the notches and the inscription 
could pass undetected when the two parts of the stick 
were fitted together; and forgeries were attempted im- 
mediately after the discontinuance of tally receipts. 

Mr. Robert Chambers tells us that, until his early 
days, it was customary in Scotland for the baker’s lad 
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to bring the nick-sticks with his bread, a notch being: 
made for each loaf he left: while the notches on his stick 
corresponded with those on the one left with the family,. 
both parties were satisfied that the account was justly 
kept by the baker’s tally. In England, we had for- 
merly the washing tally, a specimen of which was 
found at Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, in 1863. It 
consists of a piece of beech-wood, covered with linen, 
precisely similar to a Horn-book, in front, the dif- 
ferent articles being printed from copper-plate, and 
protected by a sheet of horn, fastened down by a 
strip of brass and ornamental nails. The tally is. 
divided into fifteen squares, in each of which is a dial, 
numbered from 0 to 12, and above each square is the 
name of the article to be taken into account and “ sent 
to the wash.” On each of the dials is a circular brass 
indicator, fastened by a pin in its centre. Each indicator 
is pierced on one side, close to its outer edge, with a 
round hole, through which one number of the dial is- 
visible ; opposite to this opening is a raised point, by 
which the indicator may be turned to the figure repre- 
senting the number of each article looked out for the 
“wash.” Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, ¥.s.a., has engraved and 
described a washing tally in his clever journal, the 
“ Reliquary;” and a similar tally is in the possession of a 
gentleman of Liverpool. The washing tally has long 
given way to the washing-bock, to be found in the 
shop of every stationer. 

The most popular form of tally is that of the seller 
of milk—a flat piece of wood, on which the score is 
kept by lines of chalk. This mode of account has, we 
suspect, been almost superseded by the milk-sellers with 
an account. The last milk tally we remember to have 
seen in use was at the house of an aged maiden lady in 
Sloane Street, a few years since; and, near the same 
spot, we saw one of the last of the sedans conveying the 
same lady to her morning bath. 

Books to take us from the track of our nursery mis- 
takes have multiplied of late years. An observant walk 
through the Zoological Gardens will afford living lessons 
on the errors respecting animals. The Mermaid has long 
been thrown overboard; the tales of this bouk-wonder 
had their origin with manatees and dugongs, seals and 
walruses. The Death-watch is no longer believed to 
foretell death by its clicking, like the ticking of a watch, 
thongh this was a common belief for more than a cen- 
tury. The noise is now known to be the call of the 
insect in spring; the name of one species is referred to 
its lying as though dead, when touched. The Har-wig is 
now known to be not more likely than other insects to 
enter the ear; and, if it does so, the drum-head of the 
ear will prevent the progress of the intruder, which may 
be killed or dislodged with ease by a few drops of oil. 
Its original name is thought to have been Har-wing, from 
its wings being in shape like the human ear. The Aloe 
is no longer believed to attain maturity only at the end 
of one hundred years; for the period varies, according to 
circumstances, from ten to fifty, or even seventy years. 
In hot climates it grows rapidly; but in colder regions 
it requires the longest period that has been assigned to 
it. The legend which connects St. Swithin with forty 
days of rain has no semblance of foundation. From ob- 
servations made at Greenwich Observatory for twenty 
years, the average proves rain to have fallen upon the 
largest number of days when St. Swithin’s day was dry; 
and no event, or natural phenomenon which could be 
construed into such, is alluded to by any of the authors 
who wrote histories of St. Swithin. 

The luck of Horse-shoes was in strong belief two. 
centuries ago, when they were nailed on the thresholds: 
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of doors, to hinder the power of witches that entered 
-the house—the entrance being as probable as the pre- 
vention. When Monmouth Street was a fashionable 
locality of London, it was noted for its number of Horse- 
shoes nailed over the doorway, or on the sill. In 1813, 
Sir Henry Ellis counted here seventeen; in 1841 there 
were six; but in 1852 there were eleven; now there are 
fewer. Jews preponderate in this street. Nelson had 
great faith in the Horse-shoe, and one was nailed to 
the mast of the ship “ Victory.” “ Lucky Dr. James” 
attributed the success of his fever-powder to his finding 
a Horse-shoe, which he adopted as the crest upon his 
carriage. The sign of Meux’s brewery is a Horse-shoe. 
The “lucky belief” may have led to the Horse-shoe 
having been adopted as the ornamental portion of a 
scarf-pin. 

The Gold-headed Cane, formerly carried by physicians, 
was long believed to contain some safeguard against in- 
fection. There is a collection of such canes in the Col- 
lege of Physicians. One ofthe last physicians who bore 
the Gold-headed Cane, was Dr. Baillie. The last man 
in London who is believed to have worn the scarlet coat, 
flap waistcoat, and frilled sleeves, was a quack-doctor 
who lived in the corner of Salisbury Square, and who 
might be seen any day pacing the pavement in front of 
his establishment until he took to his bed and died of 
extreme old age. 

“ Cries of London,” which formerly added to the noise 
in the streets, have become “beautifully less.” Our 
great fish-market Billingsgate, proverbially infamous, 
has been reformed. Ona dark winter morning it was 
a strange scene, its flaring oil lamps showing a crowd 
struggling amidst a Babel din of vulgar tongues, such 
as rendered the name a byword for low abuse. Oppro- 
brious foul-mout’a language is called “ Billingsgate dis- 
course” in Martin’s Dictionary, 1754. In Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary we have “a Billingsgate, a scolding, impudent 
slut.” Tom Brown gives a very coarse picture of her; 
and Addison refers to “debates which frequently arise 
among the ladies of the British fishery.” She wore a 
strong stuff gown, tucked up, and showing a large quilted 
petticoat; her hair, cap, and bonnet were flattened into 
a mass by carrying a basket of fish upon her head; and 
her coarse cracked cry, brawny limbs, and red bloated 
face, completed this portrait of the Fish-fag of other 
days. Not only has the virago disappeared, but the 
market-place has been rebuilt and extended; there is 
no crowding, elbowing, screaming, or fighting, as hereto- 
fore; coffee has mostly superseded spirits, and a more 
orderly scene of business can scarcely be imagined. We 
are glad to part with the fish-fag, as well as with the 
Sunday cry of mackerel, which, by Act of Parliament 
in 1846, was declared illegal; though the cry had been 
permitted since 1698. 

Weas willingly part with the Chimney-sweepers, those 
“dim sparks, poor blots, innocent blacknesses,” and re- 
joice at the abolition of the cruel practice of employing 
boys to sweep chimneys. With their dreary gambols, 
and tinselled squalor, they almost monopolised the me- 
tropolitan May-day in our time. Their “crying the 
streets,” was plaintively significant of their hapless con- 
dition. Theirs was one of the “ sullying trades” which 
Gay, in his “Trivia; or, The Art of Walking the 
Streets,” thus taught. his readers to avoid :— 

“ The little chimney-sweeper stalks along, 
And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng; 


When small-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat, 
From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat.’’ 


The tin News-horn, often disturbing a quiet West-end 
locality with its blatant noise, is heard.no longer, and we 
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see it only upon the face .of one of our weekly news- 
papers, established when the post-horn was in full blow. 
The Postman, with his clanging letter-bell, left us in June, 
1846. He was a modern compared with the City Bell- 
man, instituted some three centuries ago, to go about 
the wards by night; and, ringing his bell at certain 
places, exhort the inhabitants, with an audible voice, to 
take care of their fires and lights, to help the poor, and 
pray for the dead. The Watchman was of much earlier 
date; and we remember to have seen him upon old Lon- 
don Bridge, in the costume of centuries long before. 
The City Watch bore the halbert until a comparatively 
late period. The watch was more efficient in the City 
than elsewhere; the Scourers and Mohocks frequented St. 
Clement Danes and Covent Garden, breaking the watch- 
man’s lantern and halbert, and frequently locking him 
up in his own box. 

Amongst the cries were those of the venders of vic- 
tuals for wayfarers, in which the pieman took the lead. 
The economy of this trade may be imagined from the 
Farthing Pie-house, in the New Road, where, almost to 
our time, bits of mutton were put into a crust shaped 
like a pie, and actually sold fora farthing! Holloway 
was then famous for its Cheesecakes, which, within re- 
collection, were cried through London streets by men 
on horseback. Curds and whey were sold at the lodges 
of the parks ; Hyde Park had its Cake-house; and Milk 
Fair, at the Spring Garden gate of St. James’s Park, 
with its lowing cows and squalling children, lasted 
until the past year; though the noisy milk folks had 
long ceased their cries, “ A can of: milk, ladies!” “A 
can of red cow’s milk, sir!” We miss, too, from our 
streets, the Saloop stalls, at which was sold salep, made 
from boiling the half-baked roots of an orchis with 
water; though subsequently, Saloop was a decoction of 
sassafras. Both drinks were much used before the in- 
troduction of tea and coffee at greatly reduced prices. 
Instead of this out-door accommodation, we have thou- 
sands of coffee-shops in the metropolis, where the mind 
as well as the body is cared for, by the provision of 
periodical publications of the useful and entertaining 
class. The last Saloop-house we remember in London 
was at the east end of Fleet Street. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON. 
JANUARY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

THERE cannot be a more magnificent spectacle in nature 
than a fine moonless starlight night in winter, when 
so many independent worlds, at infinite distances from 
us, are at one time exhibited for our contemplation. 
To give some information about this starry host, brief, 
however, as it must necessarily be, and to point out those 
parts of the heavens where the principal stars are to be 
found, will be the writer’s object.* 

Before proceeding to explain the diagrams which illus- 
trate these papers, it may be proper to remark at once 
that it matters little in what part of London or its neigh- 
bourhood the observer may be located, whether it be 
near St. Paul’s, Hampstead, Kensington, or Greenwich, 
for there is no sensible difference in the appearance of 





* Thomas Carlyle, in referring to the teaching of science in schoolsand 
families, says, ‘‘ For many years it has been one of my constant regrets 
that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of natural history, so far 
at least as to have taught me the grasses that grow by the wayside, and 
the little winged or wifgless neighbours that are continually meeting me, 
with asalutation that I cannot answer, as things are! Why did not somebody 
teach me the constellations, too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, 
which are always overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day??? 
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the heavens at these places. More than this, our dia- 
grams will be generally available for the whole south of 
England, or for any country in the same latitude as Lon- 
don, bearing only this in mind, that the views will repre- 
sent the sky at the local midnight of each place. In 
comparing the diagrams with the sky the observer is 
supposed to be looking, as the case may be, either 
due north or south, along the meridian of his station. 
At first, it may be difficult with some to know which 
is the meridian. If, however, the Pole star can be 
identified, this is soon found; for, by drawing an 
imaginary line from the pole through the zenith to 
the horizon, the meridian-line of a place is determined. 
Some plain and well-known rules for the easy finding 
ef Polaris will be given presently. We may also re- 
mark that stars near the east and west horizons will not 
be found in our views of the heavens for two reasons. 
First, because,:-when the eye is directed in the plane 
ef the meridian, stars low down in the east and west 
are not visible to the observer at the same time; and, 
secondly, if the whole sky were included, the scale 
adopted for the diagrams would be too small for the 
proper identification of the different objects. When, 
however, stars of superior magnitude are visible in the 
east and’ west, we hope in the course of our remarks 
to point them out clearly, so that the youngest reader 
of the “ Leisure Hour” may be able to find them. We 
have also considered it better to omit the moon and 
planets, on account of their constantly changing positions; 
but the courses of the different planets among the stars 
will be explained, when they are in such positions as to 
attract universal attention.. On such occasions Jupiter 
and Venus eclipse. in splendour every fixed: star, espe- 
cially Venus, when near its extreme elongation from the 
sun, at which time it has been known to cast a sensible 
shadow. We have no doubt, however, that the amateur 
observer will find no difficulty in detecting, with the aid 
ef our diagrams and descriptions, any particular large 
planet which. may from time to time be visible among 
the fixed stars. Let us take the lower map first. 

The observer is to consider himself now looking 
directly south along the meridian of his station, exactly 
at midnight on January 15. On comparing the diagram 
with the stars, he must understand that the upper boun- 
dary line is due east and west, and that the exact centre 
of the line corresponds to the zenith immediately over 
his head. Passing the eyes down gradually ‘on the 
meridian from the zenith, two bright stars will be sure 
to attract his notice. These are Castor and Pollux, the 
two principal objects in the constellation of Gemini, the 
twins. Proceeding still on the meridian towards the 
south, a star of the first magnitude is reached. This is 
Procyon, in the loins of Canis Minor, the lesser dog. 
Now if we turn slightly towards the west, a splendid 
galaxy of stars strikes the eye; for here we have the 
beautiful constellation of Orion, while nearer the horizon, 
in the 8.S.W., Sirius, the brightest fixed star in the 
heavens, shines forth with dazzling lustre. These cele- 
brated: objects have been the principal stars of the 
southern sky during the evening hours up to midnight. 
Below Sirius, several bright stars in Canis Major, the 
greater dog, are visible. _High up on the right, over 
Orion, the constellation Taurus is to be seen, with the 
reddish star Aldebaran, in the eye of the Bull, with its 
neighbouring clusters, the Hyades and Pleiades. Turn- 
ing a little to the east, or left, Leo, with its numerous 
bright stars, is seen approaching the meridian, and, 
lower down, Hydra, with its principal star, Alphard, 
conspicuous only by the absence of others of equal mag- 
nitude within a considerable distance. Due west of the 
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zenith the bright star Capella, in Auriga, is easily dis- 
tinguished, followed by the second star in the constella- 
tion, Beta Aurige. 

These remarks, referring to the time of midnight on 
January 15th, are also strictly applicable to four minutes 
before midnight on January 16th; eight minutes before 
midnight on January 17th, and soon. The appearance 
of the heavens thus changes with respect to the meri- 
dian at any stated time about four minutes each day, a 
whole year passing away before the same star can cul- 
minate at the same hour of solar time. For example, 
the stars which pass the meridian at midnight on 
January 15th, 1868, will not pass again at that hour till 
about January 15th, 1869. Thus our diagrams, which 
illustrate the appearance of the sky for midnight on 
January 15th, will serve for 10 p.m. on February 15th, 
8 p.m. on March 15th, 6 a.m. on October 15th, 4 a.m, 
on November 15th, and 2 a.m. on December 15th. 

The principal constellations visible in the south at 
this time are Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Orion, Canis 
Major, Canis Minor, Hydra, and parts of Auriga, Lynx, 
and Ursa Major. There are several others of lesser note. 

Orion is perhaps the finest agglomeration of stars to 
be found in any portion of the heavens. It is also one 
of the best known of the constellations. Its form is 
something of a quadrilateral, in the centre of which are 
three stars of the second magnitude, known as Orion’s 
belt. These three stars have been also designated as 
the gold grains or spangles of the belt; but in former 
times they received the names of Jacob’s Staff, the 
Golden Yard of Seamen, the Three Kings of Soothsayers, 
besides several others. They point on the one side to 
the bright star Sirius, and on the other to the red star 
Aldebaran, and the’ Pleiades. Betelgeuse and Rigel, 
two of the stars in the quadrilateral, are of the first 
magnitude. In this constellation, upwards of one hun- 
dred stars are visible to the naked eye, all of which are 
no smaller than the sixth magnitude. Excepting the 
two most brilliant, there are four stars of the second, 
and five less than the second, but greater than the fourth 
magnitude. Orion can be seen all over the world, and 
is a favourite constellation in all countries. Its: figure, 
belt, and pendant, as marked out by the stars, cause it 
to be easily recognised. 

Orion has been mentioned by name by several of the 
old Greek and Roman writers. Modern hero-worship 
has been carried to such an extent that it has been sug- 
gested to change this name for that of noted individuals. 
For instance, in our own country it has been proposed 
to give the constellation the name of Nelson; while in 
1807 the University of Leipsic actually resolved that al 
the stars forming the belt and sword of Orion should 
henceforth be known only by the name of Napoleon! 
The old appellation is, however, too much engrafted into 
the minds of all to permit a change of this kind, and 
the name of Orion will most probably be retained for 
many ages to come. The late Admiral Smyth, so well- 
known as an amateur astronomer and antiquarian, has 
remarked that “both the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
call it Orion, according to the Greeks and Romans. It 
is mentioned in Job, Ezekiel, and Amos; and some 
persist that it represented Nimrod, as mighty a hunter 
as Orion, and the author of the post-diluvian heresy. 
From his terrible and threatening gesture, as much as 
from his time of rising, he was held to portend tempests 

*,* The position of the stars, small and great, in the accompanying 
maps, is specially laid down from a direct computation of their altitudes 
and azimuths, and afterwards compared generally with -a printed chart. 
In the upper view the observer is supposed to be looking north over St. 


Paul’s, and in the lower view looking south over Greenwich Hospital and 
the Royal Observatory. : 
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and misfortune, and was therefore much dreaded by the 
mariners of yore.” 

A small quadruple star, visible as one object below the 
belt of Orion, is the centre of one of the finest nebule 
in the heavens. When viewed through a telescope, this 
wonderful object has been likened to a fish’s head, to 
which it certainly bears a resemblance. With a twenty- 
feet reflecting telescope at Slough, Sir John Herschel 
could not compare it to anything better than a curdling 
liquid, or a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, or 
to the breaking up of a mackerel sky. It also appeared 
to him that the mottling of the disc of the sun is some- 
thing similar to this great nebula, although the granular 
look was decidedly coarser, and the intervals darker. 
The woolly flocks, instead of being round, were drawn 
into little wisps. No trace, however, could be perceived 
of its being composed of stars, the aspect being alto- 
gether different from that of the nebule which have 
been resolved into stars. The Earl of Rosse, with a 
telescope still more powerful, has seen little more than 
that described by Sir John Herschel. Very recently, 
the light of this nebula has been examined with the 
spectroscope by Mr. Huggins, who has found that, after 
passing through the prisms, it remains concentrated 
into three bright lines. A spectrum of this kind is 
known to be the result only when matter in the gaseous 
state is rendered luminous by heat. From the positions 
of these bright lines in the spectrum, it has been in- 
ferred with great probability that hydrogen and nitrogen, 
with a third substance not yet recognised, is present in 
this and other nebule of the same class. 

The constellation Taurus, of which Aldebaran is the 

principal object, is composed of a great number of stars, 
the atlas of Bode containing no fewer than 400; the 
majority are, however, stars of comparatively small 
magnitude. ‘Two well-known clusters, the Pleiades and 
Hyades, are included within the .boundaries of Taurus. 
Aldebaran, in our diagram, is about half-way between the 
zenith and the horizon, towards the west or right hand, the 
Pleiades being apparently slightly above it. This well- 
known cluster consists of a group of stars in the shoulder 
of the Bull. They have been mentioned in poetry as far 
back as Hesiod, who alludes to them as the Seven Virgins. 
In the ancient manuscript of Cicero’s “Aratus,” preserved 
in the British Museum, they are named Merope, Alcy- 
one, Celieno, Electra, Maia, Asterope, and Taygeta. 
Though they have been named the “seven stars,” yet 
to ordinary eyes six only are visible. On brilliant moon- 
less nights, however, not only have the ancient seven 
been perceived, but several more. An observer, the 
discoverer of the new star of 1604, saw occasionally four- 
teen without any glasses, a feat which has not been re- 
peated by any other person. A member of the family 
of the present Astronomer Royal has habitually seen 
seven stars, and on very rare occasions, when the sky is 
unusually clear, twelve have been distinguished. On 
February 15th, 1863, a map of the stars was drawn as 
viewed by the unarmed eye, without knowing at the 
time the actual relative positions of the different stars. 
On comparing this map-with one constructed from the 
telescopic measures of M. Bessel, there was no difficnlty 
in identifying the twelve stars as amongst those which 
Bessel had named by certain arbitrary numbers. A 
tolerably good telescope will exhibit about a hundred 
stars in the Pleiades. 
A very strong interest in this remarkable group has 
veen excited in many minds by the scriptural mention 
of them in the book of Job, conjointly with a few other 
stars, while the patriarch-is being convinced of his 
ignorance and imbecility— 
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** Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands cf 
Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou guido 
Arcturus w:t2 his sons? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heayen? canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth ?”’ 

The remarks of Admiral Smyth on these words will,’ 
we are sure, be interesting :—* Now this splendid pas- 
sage, I am assured, is more correctly rendered thus :— 

* Canst thou shut up the delightful teemings of Chimah? 

Or the contractions of Chesil canst thou open ? 

Canst thou draw forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 

Or Aish and his sons canst thou guide ?” 
In this very early description of the cardinal constel- 
lations, Chimah denotes Taurus, with the Pleiades; 
Chesil is Scorpio; Mazzaroth is Sirius, in the ‘chambers 
of the south;’ and Aish the Greater Bear, the Hebrew 
word signifying a bier, which was shaped by the four 
well-known bright stars, while the three forming the 
tail were considered as the children attending a 
funeral. St. Augustin, in his annotations on the above 
passage, assures us that, under the Pleiades and Orion, 
God comprehends all the rest of the stars, by a figure 
of speech, putting a part for the whole; and the argu- 
ment is that the all-powerful Deity regulates the sea- 
sons, and no mortal can intermeddle with them or pre- 
sume to scan the ordinances of heaven.” 

We have not space to continue our remarks on the 
sky south of the zenith; these must be deferred till next 
month. In the meantime, the positions of the principal 
constellations and stars can be found from the expla- 
nation already given. 

The observer is now requested to turn himself bodily 
round, and to face due north. Let us first fix our atten- 
tion on the position of Polaris, or the Pole star. Weare 
then sensibly looking in the plane of the north meridian. 
The easiest way to look for Polaris is to find the seven 
stars in the Great Bear—a constellation which must have 
attracted the attention of everybody some time during 
his lifetime. When found, note the two first of the seven 
stars. At midnight, in January, they will be the two 
nearest the zenith. Now, these two stars have for ages 
been popularly called the Pointers, because, in one direc- 
tion, they point very nearly to the pole of the heavens, 
and to the Pole star, which is situated in a part of the 
sky free from other stars of a similar magnitude. Pro- 
bably there will be little chance of mistaking any other 
for it after reading the following lines :— 

‘* Where yonder radiant hosts adorn 
The northern evening sky, 
Seven stars, a splendid glorious train, 
First fix the wand’ring eye. 
To deck great Ursa’s shaggy form, 
Those brilliant orbs combine; 


And where the first and second point, 
There see Polaris-shine.’’ 


Having found Polaris, we will now compare our 
northern diagram with the sky. The reader must, how- 
ever, be again reminded that the proper way to make this 
comparison is to consider that the zenith over-head cor- 
responds exactly with the centre of the boundary line in 
the upper part of the diagram. To the left of Polaris in 
the north-west is Cassiopeia. Perseus is in W.N.W., 
nearly midway between the zenith and horizon. Under- 
neath the Pole star, slightly west of the meridian, 
Cepheus will be found, and nearer the horizon Cygnus, 
with the bright star Alpha Cygni, or Deneb. Turning 
to the east of the meridian, Ursa Minor will be noticed 
as containing seven stars, arranged similarly to Ursa 
Major, the tail being, however, curved in the opposite 
direction. Below Ursa Minor the constellation Draco is 
situated, and, nearer the horizon in the north-east, parts 
of Hercules and Bodtes. The position of Ursa Major 
is evident at aglance. The bright star Alpha Lyre, or 
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‘Vega, may be seen on very clear nights in the north at 
midnight about a degree above the horizon. 

The principal constellations of the north sky are Ursa 
Major, Ursa Minor, Cassiopeia, Perseus, Draco, and 
Cepheus. They are all circumpolar, and consequently 
in the latitude of London never set below the horizon. 
They pass the meridian twice during the twenty-four 
hours, once above and once below the pole, and are to be 
seen on any clear night throughout the year, sometimes 
in ‘the east, sometimes in the west, and at other times 
north or south of Polaris. An examination of the com- 
plete series of diagrams illustrating these papers will 
show at sight these seasonal changes of position. But 
he must be a very careless observer indeed who has not 
noticed that these changes of position are also of daily 
occurrence, arising from the earth revolving on its axis 
once in twenty-four hours. Let us, as an example, note 
the position of the Great Bear at six o’clock in the even- 
ing of any day in January ; at this time it will be found 
adorning the heavens towards the north-east horizon; 
at midnight it will be as depicted in our diagram; at 
six o'clock in the morning it will be in a corresponding 
position on the opposite side of the meridian; and at 
noon it will be towards the north-west horizon, when all 
the bright stars can be easily observed by the aid of 
ordinary telescopes. In observatories there is now no 
difficulty experienced in making astronomical observa- 
tions of the principal objects in daylight; on the con- 
trary, most of the stars included in the diagram of the 
northern sky can be seen at all hours of the day when 
passing the meridian. In the days of Flamsteed ordi- 
nary telescopes were not sufficiently powerful for this 
purpose; but in order to observe daily, if possible, a 
celebrated star, Gamma Draconis, which passes over the 
zenith of Greenwich, he had a deep well excavated, in 
which he erected along tube or telescope. After having 
seen a contemporary drawing of this well, showing the 
observer, probably Flamsteed himself, at the bottom in 
the act of making an observation in an apparently damp 
and uncomfortable position, we cannot avoid comparing 
his rude instrumental means with the beautiful and pre- 
cise reflex zenith tube now used at Greenwich for the 
daily observation of the same star. 

Ursa Major extends over a considerable portion of 
the northern sky. Of the seven principal stars which 
popularly define the form of the Bear, the four 
nearest the zenith in our diagram compose the body 
proper, and the three lower stars the tail. Six of the 
stars are nearly of the same magnitude, but that be- 
longing to the part of the body next to the tail is 
decidedly smaller, being no greater than the third and 
a half magnitude. These stars have been for a long 
period known by many popular names, the principal 
being “Charles’s Wain,” and “the Plough.” One 
zealous writer, Kircher, claims the four stars in the 
quadrilateral as the bier of Lazarus, the three in the 
tail representing Mary, Martha, and Mary Magdalen. 
Charles’s Wain is the name by which it is most known 
by country people. In this instance the four stars are 
termed the wheels, Dubhe and Merak, the Pointers, 
being the fore-wheels, the two next the hind-wheels, 
while the remaining three represent the shafts of the 
waggon. With regard to the Great Bear, very little 
imagination is required to make out some kind of re- 
semblance to that animal, for, in addition to the body 
and tail, indicated by the principal stars, there are others 


of the third and fourth magnitude that fix the outline | 


of this imaginary animal with an astonishing degree of 
precision. We say advisedly imaginary, for we had 
some difficulty lately in persuading a well-dressed lady 
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that such was the case, and it is a question whether 
she really was convinced of her erroneous ideas. Her 
opinions had been firmly fixed in her mind from what 
she had recently heard at a popular astronomical lecture, 
where it was stated that with large telescopes the form 
of the animal could be plainly seen. We were unable to 
ascertain the name of the learned lecturer. 

In subsequent articles we shall continue our brief 
descriptions of the principal stars and constellations 
visible in this country, selecting, as at present, two or 
three at a time for illustration. 

During the month of January, 1868, the planets 
Venus and Jupiter may be easily distinguished in the 
early hours of the evening in the south-west, above all 
other stars in that part of the sky. In the latter end of 
the month they will be close together, their conjunction 
in right ascension taking place on the evening of the 
30th. This phenomenon will be exceedingly striking, 
from the great brilliancy of the planets; the distance 
between the two being only two-thirds of the diameter 
of the moon. Those of our readers who may be in 
possession of ordinary telescopes, fitted with an astrono- 
mical eye-piece of low power, may see Jupiter with his 
four moons and Venus in the field of view at one time. 
Such an occurrence is very rare indeed. Venus sets on 
January Ist at 5.52 p.m., and on the 31st at 7.31 p.m.; 
while Jupiter disappears below the horizon on the Ist at 
8.50 p.m., and on the 31st at 7.20 p.m. Mars and Saturn 
are unfavourably situated for observation; the latter 
may, however, be seen in the south-east shortly before 
sunrise. Uranus is in the constellation Cancer. It is 
only occasionally visible to the naked eye; but, with a 
telescope, it can be soon identified by its small round 
disc. The moon is in Pisces till January 3rd; on the 4th 
and 5th in Aries; on the 6th and 7th in Taurus; on 
the 8th and 9th in Gemini; on the 10th in Cancer; from 
the 11th to 13th in Leo; on the 14th and 15th in Virgo. 
During the remainder of the lunation the moon rises 
after midnight. She will again be visible a few days 
after new moon, as a thin crescent in the south-west 
evening sky, among the small stars in Aquarius and 
Pisces. 
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PEEPS THROUGH LOOPHOLES, AT MEN, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 
INTRODUCTORY, 

THERE are some lines in my favourite poet, Cowper, 
which have always greatly taken my fancy. They are 
in that fourth book of “‘ The Task,” in which he so exqui- 
sitely describes the domestic happiness of a winter even- 
ing; when the post has come in, and the newspaper is 
read by the warm fireside to the bubbling music of the 
urn. And the lines are these :— 


“*Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls, a soft murmur, on th’ uninjured ear.” 


Cowper must have written these lines from his very 
heart. They have the true con amore style—if, indeed, 
that can be called style, which is nothing more than the 
natural and unforced expression of the personal thoughts 
and feelings of the writer, flowing from his pen as spon- 
taneously and freely as the bright pure stream flashes 
from the hill side. They show us—as does the whole of 
his noble poem—the very man himself, and we can iden- 
tify him in every paragraph. In “The Task,” we see 





his own self-portraiture, painted by a master-hand; and 
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we may read it as an autobiographical poem, in which 
roving fancies have “ excursive flights,” like milk-white 
or purple-tinted doves that gleam in mazy evolutions in 
the blue sky, and then circle to their own dove-cot. 

The lines just quoted depict, in a very striking way, 
one side of the portrait of this true poet. Like the night- 
ingale, he preferred to sing “ darkling, and in shadiest 
covert hid.” Not that he was indifferent to the doings 
of the world, or unobservant of the great Babel’s crowd, 
or deaf to its ear-splitting tumult and riotous hurly- 
burly. No; few men had a keener eye than he for 
noting the many shades of character, and the specialities 
and idiosyncrasies of constitution and temperament, that 
might be observed in the heterogeneous collection of 
poor humanity that formed “the crowd,’ in which he 
had no desire to be jostled, and whose roar he preferred 
to hear at a safe distance. Unlike Dr. Johnson, he would 
not have proposed to “take a walk down Fleet Street” 
as a refreshing recreation after hours of mental toil and 
desk work; yet he did not deem it unpleasant to peep 
at such a world through the loopholes of retreat, and to 
derive both instruction and amusement from what he 
saw. For, despite that dark and melancholy cloud that 
too often overshadowed the bright cheerfulness of his 
faith, we do not depend solely upon the testimony of 
Johnny Gilpin to prove to us that William Cowper was 
full of sprightly satire and sportive fun, that bubbled 
over his verse in innocent enjoyment, even when his pen 
was pointed for sublimer strains. Terrible and scathing 
satire, too, could be flashed from the thunder of his verse, 
when its theme dealt with those who deemed themselves 
wiser than Wisdom itself: as when he spoke of those 
who drill and bore into the deep strata of the earth and 
extract from it a register, from which they learn that 
He who made that earth and revealed its date to Moses 
“was mistaken in its age.” When he wrote this—and 
it has its force at the present day—he thereby proved 
how closely he marked the current ways and doings of 
men; yet he had just been describing himself as a 
stricken deer, who wandered, with a few associates, in 
remote and silent woods, and therein ruminated with 
new “views of men and manners.” And again he re- 
curred to the same idea of retirement, in the passage 
commencing with the line, “ O blessed seclusion from a 
jarring world,” wherein he spoke of the peace to be found 
in retreat, and the guileless joys that he experienced in 
“constant occupation without care.” 

But still, while thoroughly enjoying this retirement 
and revelling in the blissful quiet of his retreat, he 
nevertheless found it pleasant to peep through its loop- 
holes at the bustle of the outer world. And, doubtless, 
there are many of us who can thoroughly sympathise 
with Cowper in this, although it may not be in our 
power to imitate him and to quit the various posts that 
have been assigned to us in the business and battle of 
life. And, however much we may long for the seques- 
tered calm that we may imagine would be found in the 
“lodge in some vast wilderness,” yet that lodge would 
be as unattainable (and, most probably, as undesirable) a 
home to most of us as though it were Robin Hood’s 
bower, or the Temple of Fame, or Windsor Castle itself. 
If we followed the bent of our own inclinations, we might 
possibly prefer to have our dwelling-place in some quiet 
retreat in the God-made country; yet, if our calling has 
placed us amid the busy haunts of the man-made town, 
we can—if we are so minded—equally find therein room 
and opportunity for the culture and enjoyment of 
domestic happiness, that “only bliss of Paradise that 
has survived the fall.” And we may be sure of this, 
that, whether our home be in town or country, it stands 
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to us in the place of a fortress, from whence we may 
fight back the woes and wearinesses of the outer world 
whenever they openly assail us or strive to undermine 
our well-being. The dictum laid down by Sir Edward 
Coke, in his “ Institutes,” that a man’s house is his castle, 
has passed into a time-honoured and respected saying, 
and been accepted as a fact that may not be denied 
with impunity. When therefore we wish to withdraw 
ourselves from the clamour of public life, all that we 
have to do is to ensconce ourselves in our respective 
castles ; and through our castle’s loopholes we may, if we 
choose, peep at the stir of the great Babel and listen to 
its roar, observant of what is passing, and surveying at 
our ease the thronging, jostling crowd. There are few 
of us probably who would object to share in this easy 
retirement, combined with watchful scrutiny of passing 
events. Such peeps through the loopholes of retreat are 
as innocent as they are natural. There is nothing about 
them of that vulgar impertinence or gross curiosity that 
we should attach to the conduct of a modern Paul Pry or 
Peeping Tom; but, on the contrary, they are coupled 
with an innate feeling of modest bashfulness that causes 
us to shrink from obtruding ourselves on those who have 
not expressed a wish for our company, but whom we 
cannot avoid observing. We may lawfully and artlessly 
peep at what is going on without fussily interfering 
in matters which do not concern us, and we may be 
permitted to comment upon what we see und hear, so 
long as we do so in a charitable spirit and without 
offensive personality. The amiable and Christian- 
minded poet of ‘The Task” loved to take such peeps, 
and he recorded what he saw with a mingling of stern 
reproof and tender counsel, hearty praise and earnest 
words, playful humour and masterly power, which has 
never been surpassed. They who follow in his steps, 
however distantly and falteringly, will surely not err in 
imitating the example of the best and most genial of 
England’s moral poets in their Peeps Through Loop- 
holes. 


I.—A SNUG WINTER EVENING AND ITS LAUREATE, 
It was but a week or two ago that, peeping through the 
loopholes of my retreat in a sequestered village, I spied 
@ merry group of cottage children dragging a rough 
block of timber along the road. There was no snow as 
yet, but there had been a rime frost that morning; and, 
although the sun shone with a wan smile, yet its power 
had not been sufficient to thaw the hard surface of the 
soil; and the children were dragging along their log as 
though it scraped over a surface of iron. They had 
yoked themselves to the clump of wood by an old knotted 
piece of rope, and, as they tugged at their burden with 
all their might and- main, their creased and dimpled 
limbs, and sturdy legs, and plump cheeks, gleamed out 
as bravely as they would have done from the canvas of 
Rubens; though ‘it was a scene that would have been 
more deftly treated by the graceful pencil of Le Jeune, 
who would have preserved the poetic aspect of the group 
at the same time that he would have depicted it true to 
rustic nature. I certainly thought it a pretty picture, 
and was glad that I had peeped at it through the loop- 
holes of my retreat. The children did not see me, nor 
did I betray my nearness to them by any words or 
question; but, while the wintry robin sang his carol in 
the “nipping” and the “eager air,” I watched them 
until a turn of the road hid them from my view. Their 
Christmas log was seen by me no more, although for 
many minutes longer I could hear it scrunching over the 
hard ground, its progress heralded by the merry laugh- 
ter and cheery shouts of the children. I wondered to 
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myself for what hearth that log was intended, and I felt 
sure that it would be a happy fireside if that band of 
children were to be gathered around it, because the ring 
of their joyous laughter was pealed by the joy-bells of 
innocence, whose harmony is echoed in heaven. There 
is no chime like it; for, as age increases, and childhood 
passes into youth, and youth is lost in manhood, the 
clear and silvery modulations become deeper and more 
sonorous, more uncertain, too, more harsh and discord- 
ant, until they end in the muffled peal that knolls the 
requiem of old age. 

And so the children were lost to my sight, and, in 
my heart, I bade them a happy Christmas, and all bright 
and sparkling merriment from the crackling fire of their 
Christmas log. And then I returned from my loophole 
to my house to enjoy an hour of what Cowper calls 
“ parlour-twilight,” when the body is at ease and the 
thoughts can rove freely; and I fell to musing on what 
IT had seen; and that Christmas log set my fancy on a 
tour of wandering and wondering. But chiefly did I 
occupy myself with thinking over the many domestic 
delights that ‘the winter evening brings, and on the 
various other logs, beside the yule-log, which it introduces 
to the family hearth. 

For human society is so constituted that it has to go 
about like another Caliban, bearing a burden of logs, and 
sometimes falling flat beneath their load. It is true that 
the wondrous young prince, Ferdinand, may bend his 
back to the thankless task of removing “ some thousands 
of these logs,” and that the beauteous Miranda may 
crave to assist him in the task; but then they were ex- 
ceptional creations—a duke’s daughter and a king’s son, 
who were masquerading in disguise on a mythical island 
peopled by “ fairy, airy spirits ;” and, although the young 
gentleman confessed himself to be a “ patient log-man,” 
yet he did so all for love, and the fair Miranda found 
him to be anything but wooden-headed, even when he 
played with her at chess in her father’s cell. But we live 
in a more prosaic age than did Prospero, and instead of 
encountering a disguised prince in a “ patient log-man,” 
we are continually brought face to face with King Log 
himself, the representative of those human logs that sit 
heavily on innocent enjoyment and tyrannise over harm- 
less mirth. It was the witty royalist divine, Dr. South, 
who said, “Though philosophy teaches that no element 
is heavy in its own place, yet experience shows that, out 
of its own place, it proves exceedingly burdensome.” 
And this is precisely the case with the human logs of 
social life; they are well-nigh unbearable when they are 
encountered out of their own proper spheres. Among 
themselves, and in their own particular province, they 
doubtless form a Mutual Admiration Society, and reserve 
their special meeds of praise for those who are in reality 
the heaviest and most loggy, but who, in their eyes, are 
the most admirable specimens of their peculiar product. 
In actual: life they are ponderous and burdensome to a 
disagreeable degree, and are by no means the characters 
who would promote the enjoyable snugness of the winter 
evening. 

Think of being condemned to pass such an evening 
with a stuck-up family who regard (let us say) the 
Christmas plum-pudding and mince-pie with no more 
sympathy or thrill of pleasurable excitement than they 
would look on an every-day apple-tart or mould of jelly. 
Only reflect, for a moment, on the constitutional tem- 
perament of such human logs as these, who would pro- 
foss to be “quite above that sort of thing.” Depend 
upon it, that those people who—to use an expressive 
colloquialism—would not “warm” to Christmas fare, 
would walk through the most impressive cathedral in 
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Christendom without a throb of emotion, and would 
listen to Handel's grandest anthem, or the singing of 
the charity children at St. Paul’s, without turning a hair. 
Their pulse would never quicken at such sights and 
sounds. They are frigid, cold-blooded people, and, for 
all purposes of human sympathy, might be so many logs 
—but not the logs we would desire to associate with the 
Christmas season and the snug winter evening. 

Think, too, of the annual family dinner given by a 
purse-proud couple to their poor relations; a one-day’s 
reception and recognition that is intended to atone for 
364 days of neglect. The dinner may be profuse, well- 
cooked, and appetizing; the fire may be bright and 
glowing; but, so long as the founders of the feast are 
two human logs, the banquet itself will be equally pon- 
derous. There will be nothing about it to suggest the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul; it will not even have 
the doubtful flavour of the dreamy, intellectual ecstacy 
of a Barmecide’s feast; but it will be one ghastly scene 
of eating and drinking through ‘three courses and a 
dessert, made more indigestible from the prolonged and 
dismal failures at free-and-easy conversation and friendly 
chat. A winter evening such as this must be classed 
among the miseries of human life. 

We may be sure that the delightful and amiable 
Cowper was never reckoned among the logs of society. 
He could not, it is true, keep the table in a roar; he left 
that to those who could boast of “more mercurial 
powers ;” rather, he would keep the company in a gentle 
pleasurable simmer, like his own bubbling tea-urn. But 
he was an intense participator in those domestic joys 
that may be obtained on a winter evening, when the fire 
is bright, the curtains are drawn, and innocent employ- 
ment and amusement are before us until the hours of 
bedtime. He was a poet thoroughly English in all that 
he thought and wrote. He loved his country, with all 
her faults; and confessed that he was ‘constrained to 
love her so long as a nook was left where English 
minds and manners might be found. And, in depicting 
the quiet happiness of domestic life, he has given to the 
world a faithful portraiture of that national snugness 
that seems indigenous to English soil. In William 
Cowper, snugness has found its laureate. We must 
not altogether forget that there are not only degrees, but 
a diversity in snugness; for there is a snugness that 
begets a glow of sympathy, and there is a snugness that 
produces the ice of selfishness. Commend us to the 
former, and save us from the latter! Refrigerators are 
very useful in their way; but social refrigerators, who 
freeze up the fountains of charity and congeal the milk 
of human kindness into thick ice, are not at all the sort 
of people with whom we should desire to spend our 
winter evenings. The snugness that was prized and 
lauded by Cowper was a delicious and enviable snugness 
—a touch of that nature that makes all the world of kin. 
Though the frost raging abroad and the rough wind 
endeared “the silence and the warmth enjoyed within,” 
he could not only peep from the loopholes of his retreat 
at those who had to bear “the pelting brunt of the 
tempestuous night,” but “sympathise with others 
suffering more”—the industrious poor, who were ill- 
clad and sparely fed, and to whom the “ sweet colloquial 
pleasures ” of the winter evening were but few. Unless 
he had shown his care for those who claimed compassion 
and found “a friend in every feeling heart” he could not 
have enjoyed his own comforts. For, as quaint old 
Fuller tersely says, “ Hospitality is three-fold: for one’s 
family—this is of necessity; for strangers—this is of 
courtesy ; for the poor—this is charity.” Therefore the 
winter season was peculiarly the time for the avaricious 
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to lay aside his avarice, the churl his churlishness, and 
the covetous his covetousness, so that, in the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, “the alms which open-hearted charity 
bestows with kindly glance” might be “an offering 
sweet to the bright throne of mercy,” and even the 
poorest and humblest might enjoy that best of luxuries— 
the luxury of doing good. 

But, certainly, if snugness lacked a laureate, he would 
be found in Cowper. His delineation, in “The Task,” 
of the snug winter evening is a picture that is positively 
without its pendant in English poetry. For powerful 
simplicity, aptness of language, and exquisitely tender 
touches of art, it is unrivalled. 


** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups « 

That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 
Every word in each of these six lines is as plain in 
its language as it can be; for Cowper “ calls a spade a 
spade,” as Dean Swift said in his poems, and as Burton 
had said before him in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
He mentions the sofa, the shutters, the urn, and the cups 
by their proper names, instead of referring to them in 


- roundabout periphrastic epithets, as Pope does in his 


“ Rape of the Lock”—a poem as perfect, in its way, as 
‘The Task” itself; and yet the very simplicity of Cow- 
per places before us a more perfect picture of snugness 
than any more elaborated description could achieve. 
How superior, for example, in faithfulness of delinea- 
tion and propriety of language is the poet of “The 
Task” to the poet of “The Pleasures of Hope!” The 
former truly mirrors the snug winter evening “that I, 
and mine, and those we nee enjoy :” and the latter, 
when secking to describe a similar evening, as it might 
“be supposed to arise in the mind of one who wishes, 
with enthusiasm, for the union of friendship and retire- 
ment,” does so in such words as these: “Trim the gay 
taper in his rustic dome.” Now, in the candle-maker’s 
shop-windows we have seen tapers spirally ornamented 
and of divers brilliant colours; but Campbell’s “ gay 
taper” would hardly be of this kind, and would give but a 
poor light to the “rustic dome.” And what, in the name of 
simplicity, isa “rustic dome?” Imagination suggests the 
idea of a portion of the Brighton Pavilion dwarfed to a 
cottage; and, if fancy is playing us tricks, the fault is 
Campbell’s. And, in his verse, he directs the window 
to be left “half uncurtained,” so that, haply, “some 
way-worn man, benighted in the vale,” might see the 
light of that: wondrous gay taper; a miserable state of 
things for those who had to pass the evening under the 
rustic dome, especially if the lady of the house was 
nervous. But Cowper, on the contrary, who thoroughly 
understood what was provocative of snug comfort, says, 
“Close the shutters fast, let fall the curtains.” And, 
all through that vigorous word-painting of “ The Winter 
Evening,” how pleasantly does he recur again and 
again to its “ gentle hours,” the hours “ of social con- 
verse and instructive ease!” He loved the season that 
brought with it the cheer of Christmas and the glad 
weloome of the New Year; and, therefore, he crow raed 
Winter “ king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d Retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know.” 
Again I say, if snugness lacked a laureate, this descrip- 
tion of the domestic happiness of the -winter evening 
would be a sufficient claim for the post to be filled by 
the delightful poet of “ The Task.” 
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Original Fables, 


BY MRS. PROSSER, 





CROWING HENS; OR, WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


“Wry shouldn’t we crow ?” said the speckled Hen. 

“ Why not?” said the white Hen. 

‘“* Why not ?” said all the Hens, as the question went round. 

“We are as clever, as strong, as handsome, and as good 
every way as-that domineering old Cock ; in my opinion we are 
superior!” said the speckled Hen. 

** And in mine,” said the white Hen. 

“ And in mine,” said all the Hens, ah impressed and 
excited by this new view of things. 

So they practised, and stretched out their necks, and stuck 
their heads on one side, all in imitation of the old Cock ; and a 
very remarkable noise they made. 

“ Hey-day !” said Drover, stopping as he ran through the 
yard to listen to the hubbub; “my dear creatures, what are 
you at? Give up this nonsense: while you keep to clucking 
you are highly respectable, but when you take to crowing you 
can’t think what ridiculous figures you cut—keep to clucking, 
dears, keep to clucking !” 





SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 


“ ANYTHING is better than this!” exclaimed a Thrush, after 
having vainly bat tered about a frozen snail, which she at last 
gave up in despair. 

“ Anything is better than this !” chirped a Robin in a melan- 
choly tone, as he saw the last crumb picked up by a sparrow 
before he could hop to it, and knew his breakfast was gone. 

“ Anything is better than this,” murmured a Blackbird, 
perched on a leafless branch, with his feathers puffed out to 
twice their usual size. “Why doesn’t Master John come and 
shoot us with his gun? That sharp, short death would be easy 
compared with this lingering misery!” 

« Poor dear creatures!” cried the black Cat, who had been 
watching them and listening behind a snow- -drift. “ You. are 
all quite right. Take my advice and bear it no longer; and, 
as Master John doesn’t seem to be coming, let me, in a friendly 
way, put you ont of your troubles!” 

Away they all flew, at the very sight of her ears above the 
drift, without waiting to hear her offer. 

“ T knew how it would be!” she cried, more provoked than 
surprised. ‘Though they are silly enough to talk nonsense, 
they are wise enough to know betttr than abide by their words.” 





HOW FOLKS DECEIVE THEMSELVES! 


** ROTTENNESS is necessary to perfection,” said the Medlar to 
the fruits. ‘“ My sister, the olive, is nothing till near decay ; ; 
and my brother, the fig, must burst before he is eatable.” 

“Hear him! only hear him!” said an Apple, glowing with 
healthy ripeness; “does he expect, with that wizened brown 
face of his, to stare health and beauty out of countenance ? 
He might be thankful with the exception made in his case, 
without trying to upset the golden rule by it; but there’s nd 
theory too absurd to find advocates where self. love is con- 
cerned.” 





HOW TO CONVINCE: 
OR, HAMMERING IN AND HAMMERING OUT. 
“ Bxcusn me, sir,” said the Nail to the Hammer, “ but one or 
two decided blows i in the right direction would knock me in; 
whereas those you are giving me, first on one side and then on 
the other, will in all pr obability end in knocking me out.” 





CAUGHT AND TAUGHT. 


‘©Poon ! who cares for that?” cried the Blue-bottle, bursting 
through the spider’s web in the pride of his strength, as he 
began. his day’s sport. 

The Spider waited in the dark till he had passed, then went 
to work to mend her web. 

‘‘ What! ready for a catch again ?” cried the Blue-botile, re- 
turning at noon rather wear ied with the frolics and excesses of 
the morning. ‘Twice he struck the web before he passed 
through it, carrying some of it on his wings, 
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The Spider half showed herself, but ran back as he escaped, 
“= when he had gone, once more spun away to repair her 
web. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” cried the Blue-bottle, languidly, as he 
was going home in the sunset, quite worn out with his day’s 
delights. ‘I’m sorry to disturb you, old lady, but, if you will 
hang your house in the Queen’s highway, there’s nothing for it 
but to go through it.” 

He threw himself against the filmy snare, but he was not 
able to break it. He affected to scorn it. ‘‘I won’t trouble 
myself with it now,” he cried, and thought to leave it; but 
the subtle threads had closed round his feeble limbs, and he 
could not withdraw them. 

‘*Sorry to disturb you, sir,” said the Spider, coming out of 
her corner, “but, if you will make free with people’s houses, 
you must expect to pay for the liberty.” 

In meeting her attack the unhappy Blue-bottle struggled so 
violently that he broke the web, and fell fainting below. ‘‘ Ah!” 
he cried, as he crawled away, sick and wounded, “I see now 
none but the fool-hardy will trust themselves in the most con- 
temptible snare when they are not prepared for it; that which 
I laughed at in my strength had nearly proved my destruction 
in the hour of my weakness.” 





NEVER FEAR! THINGS WILL RIGHT THEMSELVES. 


“Isn't it awful!’ said the Poker. 

“Tt makes my legs shake !” said the Tongs. 

“Tt quite unfits me for my duties; I am not equal to a 
single scrape,” said the Shovel. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the Fender. 

“The pot, sir—the pot ; don’t you hear the fuss it’s making ? 
And just look at the lid, how it wobbles up and down!” they 
answered, in a breath. 

“ All right; let it fuss and wobble till it’s tired,” said the 
Fender. 

“ But it will boil over—it will indeed !” they cried, in great 
agitation. 

“ Well,” said the Fender, “let it boil over: it will get rid of 
the scum that way, and the wholesome part will boil on peace- 
ably enough when it’s left to itself.” 





WHAT KINDNESS WILL DO. 


How the wheels of the old cart creaked! The Road was quite 
tired of hearing their complaints, when lo! suddenly they be- 
came quiet, and went smoothly on, making no doleful sound. 

“How now!” cried the Road ; “what has happened that you 
take things so easily to-day? Has the master taken off half 
your load ?” 

“ No,” said the Wheels; “he hasn’t done that; eur burthen 
is, if anything, heavier than before; but this he has done, he 
has oiled us, so that whatever we may have to bear we have 
no longer the heart to say a word against it.” 





MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 


‘“ NoveMBER says it’s all stuff about sunshine,” said May, 
laughing; “ he never saw any.” 

‘‘November is an ungrateful fellow,” said the Sun, angrily ; 
“T shine as brightly on him as on you; but he won’t be the 
better for me.” 

** Ah! sir,” pleaded a Beam, that had tried vainly to pierce 
through the smoky, drizzly mist, “I assure you it is not his 
fault ; he sees you only through that pernicious fog that hangs 
over him, and so beclouds and misrepresents you, that you are 
as entirely shorn of your glory as he is of his comfort. Keep 
me from your mischief-making go-bctweens!” 





ENTIRELY AS YOU VIEW IT. 


* How unutterably odious!” muttered an elegant Italian 
Greyhound, as he stopped for a second on his way through 
the yard to look at a huge Sow wallowing in the mire, with her 
litter of little ones. ‘Poor miserable creature—so hideous! 
Surely that alone would render life intolerable; but to be for 
ever in this poisonous atmosphere, and condemned to swallow 
that hateful wash. Oh! I am sorry for the brute!” and he 
passed on quickly, disgust strongly expressed in his looks. 
“Mammy,” squeaked a little Pig that had-climbed up the 
old sow’s back tg get a good sight of him, “who is that 
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How thin he is! and he looked so sick. Who is 


gentleman ? 
he ?” 

The old Sow opened her red eyes as wide as she could, and 
squinted at the Greyhound as he vanished in the distance ; 
then, shutting them again, answered— 

It’s the Greyhound, children. Poor fellow! he .is thin, 
indeed. No wonder; for, instead of leading a life of luxury 
such as ours—lying asleep in this nice soft mess all day, with 
nothing to do but to feast on our wash and rotten potatoes, 
unless we like to go and scratch ourselves on the stone, he 
has to scour the country from morning till night, and gets: 
very little to eat for his labour, judging by his lanky body. 
No wonder he looked sick. I dare say he was envying us, and 
longing for some wash. I’m sorry for him, but we can’t all be 
pigs!” 


SOON HIGH, SOON LOW! 


“ Moruer,” said a little Daisy, which had lost sight of the sun 
under the shadow of a huge mushroom; “ isn’t it unbearable ! 
Here we, who have been patiently growing and putting forth 
bud after bud and leaf after leaf, from the very dawn of spring, 
and have gradually increased to a very decent family, through 
summer and the opening of autumn, suddenly buried, eclipsed, 
lost, under the shade of this monstrous creature, the growth of 
a day or two!” 

* Never mind, child,” said the Parent Plant ; “ my experience 
of those things is, that they perish as quickly as they rise; we 
advance slowly but surely, and strengthen as we grow; the 
very rapidity with which a mushroom runs up carries in it the 
sentence of a brief existence. Be patient ; it will soon vanish, 
and we shall see the sun again.” 





MORALISING COMFORTABLY. 


“PatreNcE, brothers, patience!’ said an Ox, standing by 


while his companions were yoked for the plough. “ Patience 
is a fine thing for us all.” 

“Yes,” replied one, “ you see the advantage of it for us to- 
day. It’s a pity you didn’t. duly appreciate its value yester- 
day, when you were grumbling and fretting beneath the yoke 
yourself.” 





THE WISDOM OF THE AGED. 


Tue new Wine rioted in the cask ; its vigour, its spirit were 
unbounded. It was luscious to the taste, it was fire in the 
veins, it made the brain dizzy. “ What mighty power is mine!” 
it cried. 

Years passed; it no longer threatened to burst the vessel 
that held it. It lay still and clear; the dregs had sunk, and 
fermentation had long passed. 

“True,” it exclaimed, “I am less pleasing to the palate; 
I cannot, if but duly used, rouse to madness or sink in stupe- 
faction, as I once could; but 1 can now impart generous 
warmth, I can strengthen the feeble, I can cheer the sinking ; 
truly it is now that I have power worthy of rejoicing in.” 





FORCE OF CONTRAST. 


** How muddy the water is!” said some little Fish. 

‘*Most disagreeable !” said some others. ‘‘ How can you 
look so happy in it, wriggling about ?”’ they all cried to some 
Eels that were disporting themselves with great satisfaction. 

‘« Friends,” replied the Eels, ‘‘ you call the water muddy, 
but we have just come from the bottom, where there is nothing 
but nud ; therefore to us it seems to be quite clear.” 





THE MOST DANGEROUS ENEMY IS OFTEN THE 
LEAST TERRIBLE IN OUTWARD SHOW. 


Banc! bang! bang !—bounce ! bang! 

“Oh, dear friends, whatever you do, keep out of the way of 
that gun ; it blazes and bangs and bounces continually,” cried 
a Wild Duck to his companions in the brake. 

“ That's not the gun to be afraid of,” said another. “ It does, 
indeed, blaze continually, but always at random, therefore does 
little harm to anything but the reeds or bushes. I'll tell you 
what gun to ayoid—tiat one that is now pointed ; it goes off 
seldom compared with the other, but it never fails to bring 
down its bird when it does.” 





———— 





